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whole resources of the division in a comprehensive way." Each collec- 
tion is entered under a chosen title, followed by a brief account of its 
size and origin, a list of dates represented, and an itemized description 
of the contents. Under headings from which a collection might be sought, 
cross references are given to the particular title that has been chosen. 
The main body of the catalog is preceded by a list of the larger collec- 
tions, grouped under twenty-five general headings, such as military, 
literary, political, and others, with a few more specific headings as revo- 
lution, Indians, and Washington City. An elaborate index of two hun- 
dred and four pages gives further details to the student. 

Ethel Virtue 

The American Indian. An introduction to the anthropology of the new 
world. By Clark Wissler, curator of anthropology, American mu- 
seum of natural history, New York City. (New York: Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, 1917. 434 p. $2.50) 
This book is everything that one should expect from such an authority. 
Free from technicalities, yet thoroughly scientific, it fills a place here- 
tofore vacant in the study of American anthropology, if we except the 
work of Brinton in 1891, or that of Latham more than a half century ago. 
Nor may either of these be properly mentioned in the same field, but 
for the fact that they endeavor to give, as does Mr. Wissler 's book, a 
classification according to linguistics of both the North and South Amer- 
ican continents. As an attempt to cover the whole range of anthropol- 
ogical science, as it relates to the Americas, the book is an eminent 
success. Nearly every phase of the subject here gathered into one vol- 
ume has been touched upon before by equally distinguished writers, as 
the author shows in his chapter references; and monographs in one 
form or another have been available ; but here for the first time, and in 
an orderly sequence according to his own fearless method, is a book 
which cannot fail to command the attention of all students of American 
Indian life. 

The volume is composed of twenty-one chapters of some length. The 
first of these properly begins with a description of the food areas of 
the new world. As the author contends, this is easily of prime import- 
ance. It gives basis for an excellent thesis, as it is obvious that the 
fundamental security for man's very existence is the amount and kind 
of sustenance he may acquire within certain defined limits. Mr. Wissler 
distinctly draws the line between his study of the Indian as a man and 
his broader field of research, and in this his book is decidedly an anthrop- 
ological and not an ethnological treatise. He reviews in the chapters 
which follow: the textile arts, the ceramic arts, decorative and textile 
designs, architecture, work in stone and metals, industries, mythology, 
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social groupings, rituals, culture, and finally linguistic and somatic 
classifications. 

We can hardly term his methods new or in any way improvements on 
what has already been shown by Powell or Boas. In the chapter touch- 
ing on culture centers or culture elements, he has, however, clearly 
defined the subject; and, where he seems to propound no new ideas in 
linguistics, he includes a most excellent list of stocks, a noteworthy 
series of tables, and a most comprehensive bibliography. He confesses, 
as indeed he must, his inability to throw any new light on what has 
already been done in no very trustworthy manner on the form of South 
American classification. Whether any affinity can be proved between 
the northern and southern continents is yet beyond the power of Ameri- 
can anthropologists to determine, and Mr. Wissler, always careful and 
invariably safe in his statements, makes no claim toward offering new 
data in a yet unexplored and largely experimental field. 

In chapter 19, "correlation of classifications," the author has given 
the best summary of the subject which has yet come under the reviewer's 
notice. He begins first with the historic and prehistoric culture classi- 
fications, and with the aid of a map clearly brings to the reader the 
relation of the one to the other. He believes there is no co-relation to 
be found in the culture and language. This is readily seen, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Eskimo, where culture, language, and somatic 
type are shown to be distinct from other parts of the continent. He 
finds, also, with Mooney, that the immigration factor must enter largely 
into consideration (as for instance the Siouan tribes as found in the 
east) and that the influence of environment, i. e. the flora and fauna of 
a locality, must be taken largely into account. As a concrete account of 
this whole subject, this chapter stands preeminent among many which 
for a long time must be considered definitive. 

A very careful and conservative chapter is the last, "New world 
origins." Nothing actually new is offered, as indeed nothing can be, 
but as an illuminating resume of our present knowledge, by one who 
possesses all available information, it offers fascinating reading. Whe- 
ther the new world was peopled from China or the Pacific islands is 
yet a problem. No evidence has come to hand that would identify a 
single new world language with an old world stock ; nor can we properly 
show blood affinities with the Mongoloid peoples of Asia; yet, as the 
author sums up, we can scarcely forego the regret that the American 
Indians did not start on their career many thousands of years earlier 
than their brethren of the east. 

There is an excellent bibliography appended to the volume ; and there 
are chapter references under author headings which, by a series of 
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superior numbers through the text, are made readily available ; nor must 
we overlook a thorough and carefully prepared index. The page maps 
throughout are good, as are the numerous and well selected illustrations. 
It is only the mechanical make up of the volume that could be adversely 
criticized; as there is, for example, no statement on the title page that 
the work is by Dr. Wissler, and, as in the copy before us, the large fold- 
ing maps are not properly inserted. 

W. H. Miner 

Ka-Mi-Akin. The last "hero of the Yakimas. By A. J. Splawn. (Port- 
land, Oregon : Mrs. A. J. Splawn. 1917. 436 p. $2.00) 

Within the last ten or fifteen years there have come from the west 
various fugitive items which would not rank well according to the 
American historical association methods, but in which there is un- 
questionably a wealth of local detail and western color, much of which 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere since it is not included in more 
accurate and methodically arranged historical works. 

Ka-Mi-Akin. The last hero of the Yakimas is published by the 
author's widow, partly as a memorial and partly because the volume is 
of genuine interest. It appeals somewhat to readers of the central west 
because the writer was born in Holt county, Missouri, in 1845. 

Mr. Splawn was a typical pioneer and frontiersman. He crossed the 
plains with the family, settled in Linn county, Oregon, in 1851, from 
thence migrated to Washington, and spent practically all his life after 
the age of fifteen in Yakima county, where he was actively engaged in 
the cattle business for thirty-five years. He helped organize the first 
meat packing plant on the west coast, was president of the Live Stock 
association, and went to the Washington state legislature in 1902 as 
senator. 

In 1908 he ran for governor on the democratic ticket, leading a for- 
lorn hope for his party. Later he was the first mayor of North Yakima 
under the commission form of government. Always an upright and 
fearless man and invariably at the head of all advanced projects in the 
northwest, he was known throughout that country not only by the 
white population but by the Indians of Washington, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana, as a friend, advocate, and adviser. 

His book, like that written by Governor George E. Cole, and one or 
two others, is a product of the time and the place. It is primarily the 
life of the Yakima chief, Ka-Mi-Akin, and has to deal with the Indian 
raids, outbreaks, wars, and expeditions in the valley of the Columbia 
and in the Willamette country. 

There is an excellent account of McClelland 's expedition in 1853; of 
the establishment of Fort Simcoe in 1856 and its attendant Indian 
troubles; of the cowboy in 1861, at which period he was at the zenith of 



